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Republic of the Philippines 


“Long ago there was no land, only water, sky, 
and a bird. The bird, seeking a resting place, in- 
cited a battle between the sea and the sky. The sea 
threw huge waves at the sky until finally the angry 
sky hurled rocks at the sea and pacified it. Out of 
those rocks grew the first land, and a resting place 
for the bird—the Philippines.” 

What this ancient Filipino folk story lacks in 
geological precision it makes up for in vividness. 
The Philippine Archipelago has indeed many tiny 
islands which appear to have been placed haphazard- 
ly, but it also has larger ones which lie in fairly well 
defined patterns. Eleven of the 7,000 islands contain 
95 per cent of the country’s 115,000 square miles of 
land area. These, in order of size, are Luzon, in the 
north; Mindanao, in the south; and Samar, Negros, 
Palawan, Panay, Mindoro, Leyte, Cebu, Bohol, and 
Masbate in the center. Many hundreds of the other 
islands are no more than rocky islets, too small to be 
inhabited or named. 


LANDFORMS. The Philippines lie astride major 
zones of active earth movement at the western mar- 
gin of the Pacific Ocean, some 450 miles from the 
southeast coast of mainland China. The principal 
trend line bisects northern Luzon, swings southeast- 
ward through Samar and Leyte, and continues into 


the rugged west coast mountains of Mindanao. This 
line, marked by folding, faulting, and volcanic ac- 
tivity, includes some of the highest mountains in 
the archipelago, and many recent volcanoes, such 
as Mt. Mayon, which is considered the world’s most 
perfect cone. Secondary trend lines run in a north- 
east-southwest orientation through the Visayan 
Islands (Bohol, Cebu, Leyte, Masbate, Negros, 
Panay, Samar) and Mindanao. 


A TROPICAL CLIMATE. The Philippines, lo- 
cated between 5°N. and 20°N., and surrounded by 
warm oceans, has a relatively uncomplicated cli- 
matic pattern. Its tropical location and archipelagic 
nature assure it of moderate temperatures the year 
round. Laoag, at the northern tip of Luzon, has 
an annual range of less than 7°F.; Cebu, in the cen- 
tral Visayan Islands, has less than 5; Jolo, in the 
south, has less than 4. Monthly averages range from 
76° to 84°. Sea level temperatures below 60° are 
unknown, and even at Baguio, at an elevation of 
4,860 feet, temperatures lower than 50° have never 
been recorded. This then is a tropical climate, 
where vegetation growth continues throughout the 
year or as long as moisture is available. 

Rainfall is the critical climatic factor and varia- 
tions in its quantity and yearly distribution deter- 
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mine the four basic types of climate. On the west 
side of several of the Visayan Islands, as well as 
over central and western Luzon, the pattern is fairly 
typical of monsoon areas. Rainfall occurs principal- 
ly during the months from June through October, 
the remaining months being quite dry. It comes 
(100 inches a year) almost solely from weak cyclonic 
depressions, orographic cooling, and some convec- 
tional activity in the air mass flow associated with 
the Asian summer monsoon. 

In north-central Luzon, the central Visayan 
Islands, and parts of northern Mindanao the dry 
season is much shorter, only one or two months. 
These areas receive moderate rain (about 65 inches) 
from the summer monsoon and also partially from 
the northeast winds of the out-blowing monsoon. 

Over much of Mindanao, a few of the central 
Visayan Islands, and parts of the east coast of Luzon 
there is no dry season and no marked rainfall maxi- 
mum. The annual average is about 90 inches. 

All along the east coasts from central Luzon 
south, the pattern is one of a pronounced winter 
rainfall maximum, caused by the out-monsoon rein- 
forcing the trade winds and being cooled orographi- 
cally along the mountainous coast. Rainfall totals 
here are the highest in the country, averaging some 
130 inches. 


THE LEADING BUSINESS. Measured by almost 
any kind of criteria, agriculture is the leading busi- 
ness in the Philippines. Approximately 70 per cent 
of the working population is engaged directly in 
farming, and more than 75 per cent of the total 
foreign exchange earnings come from the export of 
seven agricultural! products. 

Some 23 per cent of the total area of the country, 
16.8 million acres of cultivated land, provides food 
and foreign exchange for the 24 million people. In- 
cluding double cropping, tiiere are only 0.7 of an 
acre of cultivated land per person. If the area de- 
voted to three of the export crops (coconut, 2.5 mil- 
lion acres; abaca, 450,000; sugar, 625,009) is sub- 
tracted, we find that there are but 0.55 of an acre 
of food crops per capita; each square mile of such 
crops Must support more than 1,160 people. 

With so restricted an area of farmed land per 
capita it might be assumed that yields are high. 
They are not, generally, and some are extremely 
low. Yields of rough rice average only 1,125 pounds 
per acre, a figure exceeded by all other big Asian 
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rice producers. Yields of corn, the second leading 
food crop, are 11 bushels per acre, compared with 
13 in Indonesia, and 51 in the United States. 

Traditionally the Filipino farmer has been care- 
less in the cultivation of his food crops. His tools 
are primitive, he uses no commercial fertilizer and 
little organic material. Seedlings are often planted 
too close together, improved seed is rarely used, 
and protection against pest damage is minimal. 
Many farmers lack a desire to invest either labor 
or capital in the improvement of land because of 
an outmoded tenancy system which offers little se- 
curity from year to year. At a special session of 
Congress, called in July 1955, a Land Reform Act 
was passed. This act gave the president power to 
break up the large estates and carry out basic re- 
forms, but so far it has been only moderately suc- 
cessful because Congress has never appropriated 
sufficient funds to allow lands to be purchased on 
a large scale. 

Nevertheless, there are favorable signs for the 
future. Yields of several basic crops, notably rice, 
are increasing. Resettlement projects are expanding 
the agricultural base into pioneer portions of Min- 
danao, Palawan, and Mindoro, where larger farm 
units make mechanization practicable. Areas under 
irrigation are increasing markedly through active 
government assistance, and crop diversification is 
gradually becoming accepted. Food imports have 
actually declined slightly in recent years. However, 
it should be kept in mind that the population is 
growing at the rate of 1.9 per cent per year, or an 
average gross increase of roughly 1,250 persons per 
day, a big one in view of the present nutritional 
density of 1,160. 


CROPS AND FARMING AREAS. Land classed as 
suitable for agriculture in this mountainous coun- 
try amounts to a surprisingly high 26 per cent of 
the total land surface, a figure considerably above 
that of Japan and about equivalent to that in the 
United States. The largest and most populous plain 
is the central plain of Luzon, extending from Ma- 
nila Bay to Lingayen Gulf. This 4,000-square-mile 
area is floored with thick sediments accumulated 
under repeated sea invasions, its soils being derived 
from recent alluvium and volcanic tuff. The plain 
rises almost imperceptibly to a water divide at a 
height of 150 feet, 80 miles north of Manila. In 
places, extinct volcanic peaks, such as Mt. Arayat, 
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reach heights of more than 3,400 feet, breaking the 
monotony of the surface. Here 11 per cent of the 
nation’s people are concentrated on 3.5 per cent of 
the land, raising rice on farms averaging 5.5 acres. 
In the central part of the plain sugar cane is a 
secondary crop, and in the north tobacco is grown. 


Also on Luzon is the pioneer Cagayan Valley 
opening to the north coast. This 130-mile long val- 
ley lying between the Central Cordillera and the 
Sierra Madre, has deep soils developed on a lime- 
stone base and now produces surpluses of tobacco 
and corn. South of Manila, on the volcanic soils of 
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Batangas, Cazite, and Laguna Provinces, a great 
variety of créps—rice, corn, sugar cane, fruits, and 
vegetables—are raised. Farther south, big planta- 
tions of coconut and abaca are interspersed with sub- 
stantial plantings of rice. 


A small rice surplus and some sugar for export 
come from the central north-south plain on Panay 
Island. Coastal plains ring Negros and those in the 
north and northwest are major producers of sugar. 
Cebu is surrounded by a narrow coastal plain and 
has a sizable area of rolling upland. Much of the 
island is underlain by limestone which has helped 
to develop rich yet very porous soils. Here corn is 
by far the leading crop, and two-thirds of the corn 
land produces three crops per year. 

Leyte has modest plains flanking a central back- 
bone of mountains, where corn and rice are the 
leading crops, and coconuts and bananas are addi- 
tional big sources of income. 

The narrow coastal plains of northern Minda- 
nao are devoted mainly to corn, and both corn and 
rice are grown in Zamboango, Bukidnon, and Da- 
vao Provinces. In the Cotabato Plain, rice and coco- 
nuts are the principal crops, and efforts are being 
made to increase the acreage planted in cotton. 
The Agusan Valley, in the northeast, has consider- 
able potential as a pioneer area. Unfortunately, 
about a third of its 750,000 acres of unused alluvial 
land suffers from drainage problems and extensive 
inland swamps are a serious handicap to cultivation. 


FORESTS AND THE TIMBER INDUSTRY. One 
of the most valuable resources of the Philippines 
are its large and diverse forests, mainly tropical 
hardwood evergreens, which cover about 60 per 
cent of the country. Within this broad group, the 
dipterocarpaceae family is certainly the most valu- 
able, for it provides most of the commercial timber, 
including /auan, or Philippine mahogany. The 
broadleaf forests contain upwards of 2,000 species, 
yet in many places the dipterocarp group represents 
as much as 70 per cent of the stand. The lauan is 
limited to areas of heavy rainfall and no_ pro- 
nounced dry season. 

Where there is a dry season, the forest changes 
character, becoming less heavy and sometimes even 
semi-deciduous. Here the commercial timbers tend 
to be replaced by such cabinet woods as molave and 
narra, of great beauty and durability but little in 
demand. 


In the high mountainous parts of northern Luzon 
and on the higher slopes of Mindoro almost pure 
stands of pine are found, which provide fine timber 
for mine shoring and also resin and turpentine. 

During the 400 years of Spanish rule the Philip- 
pine lumber industry grew only slowly. Since then 
production has gradually increased, and at present — 
runs at about 2 billion board feet a year. The ex- 
pansion following World War II has been due 
largely to the local building boom, the increased 
export of logs to Japan for the manufacture of 
veneer or plywood, and the growth of home process- 
ing and manufacturing. 


MINERALS AND MINING. Early attempts at large- 
scale development of Philippine minerals were un- 
profitable and desultory. However, when the United 
States price of gold rose in the 1920's, Philippine 
deposits were viewed with new interest and ex- 
ploited with new vigor. The major area, which has 
produced some 75 per cent of the nation’s gold, lies 
in the Mountain Province, particularly just east of 
Baguio. Here gold is associated with copper, lead, 
zinc, and iron. The second producing area is in 
Camarines Norte. Gold is also produced in Surigao 
Province. The mineral occurs in both lode and 
placer deposits and is associated with silver and the 
sulfides of lead, copper, and zinc. 

Known iron deposits total about 1.5 billion tons, 
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five-sixths of which are in Surigao Province. These 
are lateritic ores with an average iron content of 
47 per cent. They lie close enough to the surface 
for open pit mining, and are close enough to tide 
water for relatively easy shipment to possible smelt- 
ing centers. Unfortunately, they contain an average 
of almost 1 per cent nickel which is difficult to 
remove and which results in a pig too hard to roll. 
Recent experiments in the United States and in 
Japan have developed techniques that may make it 
profitable to process this ore, and if so, it may be- 
come one of the most valuable reserves in South- 
east Asia. 

At present the largest producer of iron is the 
Larap Peninsula in Luzon’s Camarines Norte. Re- 
serves here are small compared with those of Suri- 
gao—only about 23 million tons—but the ore is of 
excellent quality, averaging over 57 per cent iron 
content. Since large-scale operations began here in 
1934, annual output has been about two-thirds of 
the national total of 1.5 million tons. 

The Philippine copper deposits, though not com- 


parable with those of Chile, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States, are of increasing world impor- 
tance. Reserves total some 23 million tons of ore 
with an average copper content of 1.4 per cent. 
The major deposits and mining areas are in the 
Mountain Province, especially at Mankayan (35 
miles north of Baguio). This deposit is fairly expen- 
sive to mine, but the recovery of gold and silver 
in addition to copper makes it the most successful 
and largest copper mine in the country. 

On the island of Cebu other major copper re- 
sources have been developed in recent years. The 
ore averages only | per cent copper, but mining is 
by open pit methods and gold and iron pyrite, 
useful for the manufacture of sulfuric acid, are 
found in association with it. Other deposits on 
Negros and in western Luzon are beginning to be 
exploited. The 1953 national production of 12,000 
tons of metal content already appears small beside 
the 50,000 ton average of the past three years. 

The fourth principal mineral is chromite, of 
which the Philippines is one of the world’s five 
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